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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Read at a Conference held at Race Street” Meeting- 
r house, Eleventh month 30th, 1884. . 


The section of our discipline relating to this 


the steadfast upholders of liberty of conscience 
as respects the world around them, and the 
constituted civil authorities, they haye as 
resolutely enjoined consistency among them- 
selves, and have authoritatively advised 
inst members accepting, “any office or sta- 
tion in civil government the duties of which 
are inconsistent with our religious principles, 
or in the exercise of which they may be, or 
think themselves to be, under the necessity of 
exacting from their brethren any compliances 
against which we are conscientiously scrupu- 
lous.” The allowance in ail cases of affirma- 
tions instead of oaths, and exemption from 
military duty, have taken from this subject, 
as embraced in our discipline, much of the 
importance at one time connected with it. 
evertheless civil government in its broader 
sense is a theme of much interest to Friends 
of the present day, in view of the influence 
exerted upon it by our ancestors, not only in 
& general way, but by the part taken by some 


of them as law-givers; and in view also of 


the part we of the present day ought to take 
in it. If we have nothing to do with the 


founding of States as some of them had, we 


have to do with the maintenance of them, 
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and the purity and honesty of legal adminis- 
tration, and this is a work scarcely less im- 
portant. 
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Who can calculate the influence exerted b 


early Friends for the amelioration of civil 
government, by their resolute determination 
to suffer the penalties of laws infringing upon 
liberty of conscience rather than submit to 


them? Who knows but that these unjust 
laws, and the benighted system of which they 
formed but a part, might have continued to 
this day but for the very great sacrifices made 
and endured by our ancestors? Some may 
regard them as governed by a fanatical spirit, 
and possibly fanatics there were amon chek, 

but results have shown that the chief actors 

were wise and far-seeing men, and we cannot 

too highly estimate the debt of gratitude we 

owe them. They suffered that we, their de- 

scendants of the present day, might enjoy the 

liberty of conscience which they were denied, 

and the blessings of free government. 

It was the trials and sufferings of Friends 
of that day, in their struggles for freedom of 
conscience, and the right of private opinion, 
that prepared the comprehensive and practi- 
cal mind of Wm. Penn for the establishment 
of civil government on a higher plane, when 
a field opened to him as it did in this western 
world. His first experience was as one of 
several trustéth in organizing government in 
the State of New Jersey, but we shall find 














690 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
enough in our own state to illustrate the new | Hence their reason for the non-observangg an 
order of things introduced by him. fasts, and particular days and times, em} 
In 12th month, 1682, the first General As- | his preface to the code of laws before gov! 
sembly was convened by Wm. Penn at Ches- | tioned Wm. Penn gives his views as to 7 
ter, to which body was subinitted the code of | relation which ought to exist between reli hav 
laws previously prepared in England and | gious and civil government, which, being gy. | firs 
which as modified and agreed upon gave | ceedingly pertinent, it will be proper to her whe 
—_ to the jurisprudence of Pennsylvania. | introduce. After quoting several yg, = 
he first section of this code is especially | Scripture bearing on "the subject of gover, the 
appropriate to the subject of liberty of con-| ment, he proceeds : ex} 
science as upheld in our discipline and may | “This settles the divine right of govem. Bo 
be profitably quoted : ment beyond exception, and that for two = 
“ Almighty God, being only Lord of Con-| ends: first, to terrify evil-doers ; up! 
science, Father of lights and spirits, and the| to cherish those that do well; which onl 
author as well as object of all Divine knowl-| government a life beyond corruption, make of 
edge, faith, and worship; who only can en-| it as durable in the world as good men shi} ** 
lighten the mind, and persuade and convince | be. So that government seems to me a . 
the understanding of people, in due reverence | of religion itself; a thing sacred in its ing. § 
to his sovereignty over the souls of mankind. | tution and end. For, if it does not di th 
It is enacted by the authority aforesaid, that | remove the cause, it crushes the effect of eyil_ th 
no person now or at any time hereafter living | and is, as such, a lower, yet an emanation gf Fi 
in this province, who shall confess and ac-|the same divine power that is both autho th 
knowledge one Almighty God to be the Crea-| and object of pure religion; the differen, § " 
tor, upholder, and ruler of the world, and|lying here, that the one is more free am} " 
that professeth him or herself obliged in con-| mental, the other more corporeal andcom§ ™ 
science to live peaceably and justly under the | pulsive in its operation; but that is only ™ 
civil government, shall in any wise be molested | evil-doers, government itself being otherwise 4 
or prejudiced for his or her conscientious per- | as capable of kindness, goodness and charity hi 
suasion or practice; nor shall he or she at | as a more private society.” y 
any time be compelled to frequent or maintain} These wise words of Wm. Penn are i 
auy religious worship, place, or ministry what- | cially applicable as to the duties devolving 
ever, contrary to his or her mind, but shall | upon the members of our Society in relation . 
freely and fully enjoy his or her Christian | to civil government at this time. “Govem | j 


liberty in that respect, without any interrup- 
tion or reflection; and if any person shall 
abuse or deride any other for his or her differ- 
ent persuasion and practice in matter of re- 
ligion, such shall be looked upon as a dis- 
turber of the peace, and be punished accord- 


ingly.” 

This code provided for the distribution of 
the estates of intestates among the wife and 
all the children equally, in abrogation of the 
English law of primogeniture ; reduced the 
number of crimes for which by the then bru- 
tal laws of England death was the penalty, 
from, as is said, near two hundred, to the sin- 
gle one of wilful murder, with other reforms, 
too numerous to mention in detail ; in short, 
quoting the language of another, it was “ hu- 
manity enacted into law.” 

It would be too much, perhaps, to claim 
for Wm. Penn entire originality in all these 
reforms, but it is safe to say that he and 
Friends of his day are entitled to the largest 

_share of credit for the gradual evolution of 
higher ideas of civil government. 

Friends have ever regarded religion as a 
thing to be carried into every day life, and 
made practical by observing its precepts 
in all our transactions with © fellow-men, 
and making it, in short, the rule of our lives. 


Te en — — wee anne nmr 





ment,” says he, “seems to me a part of reli. 
gion itself,a thing sacred in its institution 
and end.” . We have no more right to throw 
aside our religion in regard to the exercise of 
the political powers which we possess than 
we have to throw it aside altogether for 
six days in the week, squaring the account by 
great professions on the seventh. The ballot 
is a thing we may constantly use for good, 
and if we fail to do it we fail in a religion 
duty. The votes and influence of all Friends, 
guided by a sense of religious obligation, and 
tree from the shackles of party, would bea 
powerful means of putting an end to the com 
ruptions that so taint our political atmot 
phere. : 
Again, it has been one of the exceptional 
features of Friends’ organization and prat” 
tice, that they have placed men and womel- 
on a footing of entire equality, as to the 
ministry, and the: holding and conduct of §, 
business meetings. The beneficial effects of 
this are acknowledged by all. In view of 
this, superadded to the reasonableness of 
thing itself, ought not the men members 
our Society to do whatever may seem to each 
one to be right toward the extension of the 
right of suffrage to women, that they too 
have that additional power to be religiously 
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that Bessie had been so exercised about it, 
yernment, and the general good of all? and had pleaded with them so earnestly, that 
The topics of a political character that| they had decided to make the change and 
have been introduced may seem to some at|have no more liquors in the house. The 












first a little out of the legitimate channel, but | father, an active New York business man, “a 


whoever will carefully follow the argument | hail fellow well met,” genial and popular 
must see that they are the logical sequence of | among his companions and friends, had never 
the subject selected for consideration. Some| before given the subject serious thought. 
explanation, however, I wish to make. The| Now, however, moved by his lovely little 
Society of Friends is a religious organiza-| daughter’s earnest pleadings, he had signed a 
tion. It has various excellent testimonies to | temperance ‘pledge and enrolled himself in 
uphold, which are of a religious character | the rarks of total abstainers. And she re- 
only in the broad view which Friends take | ceived her impulse from the faithful teacher 
of that subject. It is obvious that to make | in the public school. 
a specialty of any one of them would be to This recent incident of real life will suffice 
neglect the others, and lay waste our charac- | to illustrate the great possibilities for useful- 
ter as a religious a In slavery times | ness in the introduction of scientific temper- 
there were those who thought, or seemed to | ance teaching in all the public schools of the 
think, that laying aside everything else | States which have not yet taken action in the 
Friends should devote themselves wholly to | premises. The friends of temperance in every 
that. And at the present time I have some-| such State should at once unite in vigorous 
times thought there is a danger of our making | and earnest efforts to secure from their respec- 
too much a hobby our testimony as to the/| tive legislatures enactments requiring scien- 
use of intoxicating beverages. And there | tific temperance instruction in all public and 
are others who seem to regard the Peace | normal schools.—National Temperance Advo- 
uestion as all important, and to which all | cate. 
should be subordinated. There is a 
happy medium that may be observed by 
which our distinctive character as a religious} 4 CHEERING VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 
body may be maintained, and by which we| Onur cities have generally instituted Boards 
may individually and collectively do our | of Health, and invested them with extraordi- 
whole duty toward the promotion of the best | nary, and in emergencies, with almost abso- 
welfare of the human family. lute powers, for preserving the health of their 
Tuomas H. SPEAKMAN. | citizens. But in the ee of hygienic 
principles, it was soon discovered that there 
i » | was an inseparable relation and mutual de- 
ee ee a LSE, Se pendence between town and country. Disease 
The statutes of New York now require in-| could readily be reciprocated, and hence it 
struction in its public schools concerning | was thought advisable to constitute State 
alcohol and its effects upon the human body. | Boards of Health to supervise the whole State. 
In some schools this instruction is given | With this noble object in view, Kentucky has 
effectively by teachers who have a real inte-| its State Sanitary Council, which held its 
rest in the subject. That great good is thus| third semi-annual (public) meeting on the 
being accomplished there is no room for| 1st and 2d of last month. From their pub- 
doubt. lished proceedings I wish to make a few con- 
A well-to-do wife and mother, who presides | densed quotations. 
over a beautiful home wherein are several} Dr. McCormack thought that the home- 
lovely children, said to a friend recently : | life of a people formed the best test of their 
“We have made a change in our henashall advancement in civilization. He said the 
We have always been accustomed to have | State Board of Health had made a sanitary 
wines and other liquors upon our sideboard, | survey of Kentucky, inquiring on a large 
and we have not thought it wrong. Our lit- | scale into the home-life and habits of the peo- 
tle Bessie, who attends the public school, | ple, and the result was not flattering to their 
came home a while ago greatly interested, | vanity. 
and said her teacher had ee telling them| After discussion, Dr. Rodman read an ex- 
about alcohol and how much suffering comes | haustive paper on the “Physical, and other 
from using it, and how much better it is to| dangers of Alcoholic Beverages.” After al- 
let it alone.” “ And, mamma,” she said, “I luding to the other organisms, he said: “The 
felt so ashamed when I thought that we have | brain suffers most severely and constantty. 
it here on our own sideboard, and that papa | Step by step its functions are impeded, until 
takes it at his dinner and sometimes gives it | one by one they are lost. The climax is in- 
to his friends who call!” The lady added | sanity.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
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Dr. Sutphin then read a paper on “Health | no power to remove the dram shops, This 


Regulations in Relation to Alcoholic Bever- | may be true sv far as the 


ages. The use of those beverages deeply 
the interests of sanitation. It is known 
that 60,000 die every year in the United States 
from the effects of liquors, which must awaken 
in every virtuous mind the deepest desire 
for their suppression or permanent removal. 

One effect is, the susceptibility that they 
form to take epidemic diseases, and the hor- 


rible mortality they occasion. 


In yellow fever at Memphis those who used 
those liquors were the earliest and most con- 
stant victims of the disease. 

In Glasgow, 1832, while only 19 per cent. 
of temperate patients died of cholera, there 
was 91 per cent. of deaths among the intem- 
perate. 

In Montreal, the same year, out of 1,000 
who died of that disease, only two were teeto- 
tallers. . 

At Albany it carried off 366, all but four 
of whom were of the drinking class. 

In New York, of 204 cases, only six were 
temperate, all of whom recovered; while 122 
of the remaining 198 died. 

In England the annual death rate of the 
whole population is 23 per 1,000; while in 
the drunken class it goes up to 118 per 1,000. 

Though not altogether new, those sad sta- 
tistics should be a solemn warning; should 
impress every user of the article, especially 
now, when the cholera is already half seas 
over, and ready to burst on our devoted shores 
in a few months. 

They also justify and inspire Dr. Sutphin 
to develop his views still further. He says: 
“The Health Board is the especial guardian 
of the public health ; and the effect of the use 
of these liquors by the people becomes a ques- 
tion most intimately concerning sanitary 
regulations. That this subject is deserving 
of the most careful attention of the Health 
Board cannot certainly be denied. But, 
while it may have been thus considered, the 

uestion is, whether ‘this consideration has 
mn at all times such as properly belongs to 
it? How many have been the special reports 
on this subject? And what action has been 
taken from time to time concerning it? What 
official words of warning against the use of 
intoxicating beverages have been uttered by 
Health Boards? What demands for their 
suppression ? 

e speak of filth as being the nidus for the 
propagation of disease; what may we not sa 
of the dram shop, in the same direction ? 
the Board of Health orders the removal of 
tye filth, for sanitary ends, why not insist also 


resent is con 
but that this power ma made a matter of 
the future, if so desired, can hardly admit of 
doubt.” 

As further evidence of “ Manifest Destiny” 
Dr. McCormack said: “ We need to go : 
ther back. What we need to do is, to ed; 
our people to that degree of intelligence ig 
respect to these causes of disease 80 as to lead 
them instinctively to avoid them, as they will 
any other of the certain causes of destrugti 


To this end the best plan is to have the fqlj § 


facts taught in our public schools, as ig done 
in Michigan and other Northern States, __ 

While boys and girls are learning abou 
the mountains of Asia, have them tay 
these other important facts, which will be of 
lifetime value to them, viz., that alcohol igg 
poison, and why. Not only this; I woulg 
have them taught how they can avoid typhoid 
fever, cholera and scarlet fever, and teggh 
them how and why tobacco is injurious.” 

I have said that Health Officers are inyeg, 
ed with extraordinary, almost absolute pow. 


ers, as emergencies may require, over person § 


and property, over trade and commen, 
Cases may, and no doubt do occur, wher © 
they would not hesitate to close a saloon, just - 
as they do other marts of traffic and busine, | 

But Dr. Sutphin does not stop at , 
cies, he claims, and supports the claim with 
ample testimony, that the sale and use of ak 
coholic beverages, and the saloons where they — 
are sold, is a standing and perpetual nuisance; 
that if not the greatest, it is one of the 


» 


\ 


est obstacles to sanitation, and that, if notthe | 
geste, it is one of the greatest sources of 


isease and premature death. re 


Hence the Doctor very properly raises the — 


inquiry, Whether the Boards of Health have } 


given attention to the subject, such attention ~ 
as the importance of the case requires? None 
better than they, know the terrible extent of — 
the. evil; by w 
sought to hen it? Let them answer. 

E. MicHENER, 
Toughkenamon, Eleventh mo. 29th, 1884, 





Tue blind and cowardly spirit of evil is : 


forever telling you that evil things are par | 


donable, and you shall not die for them, 

that good things are impossible, and you need 
not live for them. And if you believe these ” 
things, you will find some day, to your cost, 
that they are untrue. Therefore, I pray you 
with all earnestness to prove, and know with” 
in your hearts, that all things lovely and 
righteous are possible for those who believe 


upon the removal of the saloon, for the same | in their possibility, and who determine that, 


purpose ? : 
It may be said that the Health Board has | 


Scene ein TTT 


for their part, they will make every day’ 
work contribute to them.—John Ruskin. 
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Cee een ee nec aa 
EXTRACTS FROM REPLIES TO “ PLAINNESS changers would be found within the inner 

OF SPEECH.” court and the Lord’s sanctuary would be 
mae A — _ ae seed wren be 
ao ook . anted in 1 ich in its growth must 
communications ne ned nr the vivide us ‘ ‘Jasob ana vantler a in Israel.” 
political articles which have appeared in this Joseph Parrish says: “Speaking for 
paper. It seems best to us considering our) many Friends who think with me I should 
limited space and the contributions of a| say we come in the catalogue of censure, 


os ‘ety charact hich must be| Under the head of ‘victims of a misplaced or 
ate aw a ae em eas a morbid conscientiousness which deludes them 


; ; ; ‘ hei 
mays, to combine into one article the salient (us) into placing their (our) necks and their 


; , '*| (our) country under the feet of coarse anta- 
points of these, hoping that this much addi-| gonists who know no such scruples who 


tional will not disturb those kindly interested | scoff at the conscientious persons who put 
friends of the Intelligencer who have feared them in command and who brutally use the 


; wer so bestowed.” These be strong words. 
lest we ~ sight of the true purpose of the | Mos curiously the specifications -accompany- 
oo. Ds. 


ing the charge cites the anti-slavery candidacy 
I. W.G. says: “The Society of Friends | of Birney, in 1844, and the ‘deplorable re- 
is a religious and not a political organization. | sults’ brought about by the action of the few 
It: members are cemented into an organiza- | ‘morbid’ persons, many of them as I am in- 
tion not because of their views concerning the | formed, Friends, who supported it. This (or 
various arrangements for the government of] rather similar action elced in 1840) was the 
nations, but because of a mutual a grain of mustard seed which, then planted, 
of certain principles concerning the Divine| grew during the seemingly _—— a 
government. Not because of their views as/| through the successive defeats of Van Buren, 
to the policies that should prevail in the|in 1848, Hale, in 1852, and Fremont, ‘in 
ce of the — business of the na-| 1856, until it attained its maturity in the 
on, but because of their convictions in re-| establishment in power of the Republican 
ference to the immediate relation between| party under its greatest leader Abraham 
man and his Creator, and in reference to the} Lincoln, in 1860, which led directly to 
spiritual supremacy and unity which a/ emancipation and enfranchisement.: It seems 
practical recognition and exemplification of| odd to ask support for a political — on 
this relationship must involve. It is plain} the ground that it had been better had that 
then that the purpose and use of this organiza- | party never been born. 
tion called the Society of Friends is to main-| ‘“*‘ Conscientious Lunacy’ is a contradiction 
tain and exemplify the verity and spirituality | in terms, we-think, but if applicable at all it 
of the Divine government. And such being| is to such men as Luther with his ‘ Here 
its end and purpose, its strength and even its | stand I—I can no other—God help me;” to 
very existence must depend on the measure | the founder of the very sect to which we be- 
in which it as an organization keeps its “eye| long and (reverently speaking) to Him who 
single” to this. And it becomes plain at| walked the streets of Jerusalem nearly nine- 
‘onee that a practical recognition and ex-| teen hundred years ago preaching to unheed- 
emplification of the verity and spirituality | ing ears the doctrine, as Friends believe, of 
ofthe Divine government is the only test of | the inner light. We are Friends, but we are 
fitness that it can require of its members. also men and American citizens. A true 
“ But we have forced upon our attention as| Friend can never surrender his best judg- 
members of the aforesaid religious organiza-| ment to any man or any body of men on a 
tion that it is our duty to support this or that | question of moral obligation be it social, 
political party, but there may be some of| religious or political. May the day be far 
our members with such peculiar ideas in re-| off when we consolidate our sectarianism with 
gard to their relation to free institutions that | our politics; when men can speak of the 
they would indignantly deny that they | Quaker vote as they do of the German vote, 
‘naturally belong’ toany party; who would | the Irish vote, the Brewers’ vote, ete., going 
spurn the imputation of partizan servility | ‘solid,”as the phrase is, for any party. Let 
and stoutly maintain that they belong just | each man of us take counsel with his highest 
where their conscientious judgment leads|self and in political, as in other matters, 
lem. : follow no high road, ‘ circuitous,’ or otherwise, 
“The greatest bond of our union, the unity | save that which is shown him by the light 
of the spirit, would soon become obscured and | within which unless the teaching of Friends 
: by the whirlwind of party argumen- | is but a delusion and a snare will lead ‘ safely 
tation and strife. The tables of the money | to the desired end.’” 











We have received a number of lengthy 
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John J. Cornell, of New York, says: “I 
am very sorry that the feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the result of the election which is so 
largely charged to our course in this State 
moe | have betrayed my friends in their 

criticisms on our course into quoting an op- 
probrious epithet. 

“ Assumption is not argument, neither is as- 
sertion proof, and it will require time to prove 
which of us was misguided. The pages of 
history abound with the fact that all reforms 
that have ever benefitted mankind originated 
with minds that dared to step out of the 
beaten path and take a stand for the right, 
regardless of the anathemas that might be 
hurled upon them, or the persecution they 
might suffer. When Jesus came in a manner 
unlooked for by the Jews, and by his simple 
religion rebuked the high professors, they 
anathematized Him as being actuated by 
the prince of devils, and in their malicious- 
sonaee Him to death. When George Fox 
dared to enunciate the doctrine that all men 
were equal before God, and that the qualifica- 
tion to minister came from God himself, and 
not from the church, and se ted himself 
from old associations to declare these new 
truths, he too met with anathema and per- 
secution. And when the early abolitionists 
stepped out from the old party lines and 
formed a third party, they too met the same, 
and yet events proved they were working for 
the good of humanity, and that they who 
anathematized were in the wrong. Itisa 
trite adage that history re itself. 

“Do not my frien e counsel of their 

rather than their judgment when they 
assume that the party now brought into 
wer will not: properly administer the 
ernment. I look among my acquaintances 
who are members of that party, and I see a 
large proportion of them thrifty business 
men, honest in their dealing, conscientious in 
their convictions, contributing their part 
toward the good order of society, and can I 
believe they would knowingly involve them- 
selves in ruin. 

“ Tt were wise to heed the lessons of the past, 
and instead of opposing obstacles to the 
qnew of this so much needed re- 

rm give it our encouragement, that its ob- 
ject may be accomplished without the violence 
inevitable from such opposition as other re- 
forms have encountered.” 

Wm. P. Sisson says: “The Republican 
party of 1884 stands very much the same in 
reference to the temperance question that the 
Whig party of 1844 did to the slavery ques- 
tion, viz., temporizing, compromising with it, 
and even its candidate for the Presidency pro- 
posing to make the traffic in alcoholic drinks 

@ permanent source of revenue’ ‘to be di- 
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vided among the States according to populs. 
tion.’ 

“Will the statement ‘ the temperance fae, 
tion deals with a question amenable to Staty 
laws only, except as the Federal Governm 
might act for the insignificant District of Qo, 
lumbia or the sparsely populated territories’ 
bear scrutiny? Has any State the right t 
prohibit, under{the Constitution, the importa, 
tion of alcoholic drinks? or can any 
prohibit their sale (when so imported) in th 
‘original package’ wherever it may be with 
in her borders? If every State should 
laws prohibiting the manufacture and 
alcoholic drinks within its limits, does any 
one doubt that the importation of those bey. 
erages would greatly increase, and be a sérions 
stumbling block in the way of the enforgg 
ment of such State laws? Again, the United 
States Government exercises the right to 
hibit, in a partial and particular manner, Both 
the manufacture and sale, throughout its.do. © 
minions, of alcoholic beverages, and punishes 
those who violate that prohibition with fing — 
or imprisonment, or both, and with confige,. 
tion and destruction of the implements. of § 
manufacture. It exercises this right in this ” 
manner on the ground that the exigencies 
the Government require large revenues. 
it may prohibit the sale and manu 4 
unless, its revenue laws are compliéd with, it 
may with at least equal propriety prohibit. an 
conditionally on the ground that the best in. 
terests of the people require it. : 

“ Now, it seemed to thousands of conscien ~ 
tious voters this fall, as it did to Gerritt 
Smith and his conferrees 40 years ago, that 
the time had come for independent action, — 
that no other method was left them, and that 
they could in this way, better than in any 
other, bring a question they deemed of | 
greater importance to the welfare of the whole © 
people than any other question, to the atten 
tion of the nation. 3 

“Can it be denied that they have succeeded? - 
It was all they expected to accomplish, and © 
they have not been defeated. They ‘ planted’ 
ae ‘watered’ and trusted in God to bring © 
the increase,” nay 

“H.S. Kent says: “The duty of the ei 
zen in a republic is a high, I may say, aaa 
cred duty, use it involves the deep and 
sacred attainment of self-government. 

“That we owe fealty to one of two dom | 
inant parties because, forsooth, only two,such 
parties can co-exist, seems to be a miscom: 
ception of the paramount obligation of eitir 
zenship. It is not my duty as a citizen 
vote with an eye single to the success of & 
party, even if that be the better of the two, 

th of which authorize and support that 
which I believe to be a great evil. 
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«J yoted the Prohibition ticket simply be- LOCAL INFORMATION. 
cause I could not, with a clear conscience,| The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
support a party (although better than a} Swarthmore College was held on Third-day 
worse one) that during twenty-four years of| the 2d inst. The attendance was unusually 
national control has as a party in its plat-| small. 
form of principles and otherwise, with a} The Report of the Board of Managers was 
marvelous hardihood, resisted the most ear-| read, giving full and interesting details of the 
nest appeals of tens of thousands of the purest | several departments of the institution and 
and best men and women of the nation, and | the methods of work. 
still steadily refuses to lift its voice against| It was stated that there were 275 students, 
an iniquity that for acknowledged mischief} of whom 157, or about three-fifths were mem- 
has hardly had an equal in human history. | bers of the Society of Friends. This pro- 
“To use my friend’s figure, I am not wil-| portion of Friends was said to be larger than 
ling to allow the ‘ penny of tariff’ or ‘solid | usual, 120 of the students were girls. This, 
South’ or any other relatively small matter | it was stated, exceeded the usual proportions. 
to be held so close to my moral eye as to| The report stated that about 600 volumes 
‘shut out the whole broad landscape’ of fu-| had been added to the library. making 6,247, 
ture happy homes and national proepecity. the total number collected since the entire 
“Nay, my friends, if you will but glance | destruction of the library by fire. It was pro- 
at our national history you cannot fail to| posed to open a day-school near and indirectly 
t that a second ‘irrepressible conflict ’ | connected with the College, in order that the 
is now upon us. This little David is wax-| lowest class in the preparatory department 
ing stronger and this Republican Goliah will | might be put into it. 
surely fall before his sling. unless it makes he Ingersoll property of forty acres, 
haste to serve the living God and do works | adjoining the College grounds, had been pur- 
‘meet for repentance.’ chased, increasing to two-hundred and forty 
“My friends think this is hardly a na-| the number of acres in the College property. 
tional question and yet they must know that| The Treasurer reported that, in round 
the National Government is a large stock-| numbers, the income during the year had 
holder in every gallon of alcoholjc drink | been $104,400, and the expenditures $96,600, 
sold in the United States. That it licenses | leaving a balance of $7,800. 
thousands of dram-shops in the District of| Satisfaction was expressed with the reports. 
Columbia and the territories. That it,and|The reorganization of the department of 
it alone, can {allow or prohibit the foreign | Physical culture was specially referred to as 
importation of these drinks. It is very large- | a necessary improvement. 
ly a national question, and we shall oahie During the absence of the Committee to 
deat of this curse until the Nation as well | nominate Officers and six Managers, E. H. 
as the State, the head of the house as well as| Magill introduced the subject of the endow- 
the members of the household, exercises its| ment of Professorships, as a meaus of in- 
rightful authority to end it. creasing the efficiency of the College; Sah 
“It is a strange logic that holds a man | the example of other colleges, where $30, 
who votes with a party that represents his | to $35,000 endowments were held. When so 
convictions, responsible for the result of aj large a sum cannot be raised he suggested 
contest between other parties with which he| smaller amounts, the balance to be. made up 
could not affiliate and in which he had no| from the funds of the College. Yale College 
part. Such an argument would hold the} was mentioned as haying several such, which 
meek Founder of the Christian religion re-| were old endowments made when the ex- 
sponsible for all the divisions and contentions | penses of a professor’s chair were much less 
and cruel persecutions that followed as an in-| than at the present time. The hope was ex- 
direct copsequence of a true Reformer daring | pressed that the friends of the College, who 
to proclaim the whole Gospel of God before| are financially in a position to aid in this 
the majority were ready peacefully-to receive | matter, will give it their attention. The clerk 
it, If the abolition of the liquor traffic is| gave notice that 4,400 shares of the capital 
right, if its destruction will serve God and | stock of the College would be sold at auction 
humani y, all these turnings and overturnings | in New York city on the 10th inst. This led 
will prove to be only transient distresses in a| to the question of the continuance of the 
great curative process.” College under the management of Friends. 
; J. V. Watson thought there could be no 
Every good gift is from God, and for each | danger to the College, while the charter and 
bestowal of additional light and knowledge, | by-laws require the managers to be members 
from whatever source, we are accountable, | of the Society of Friends. It was said, on 
first of all, to God. the other side, that circumstances might arise- - 
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when large blocks of stock, with controlling 
influence, might change the by-laws, and so 
bring the College under other than the influ- 
ence of Friends. 

In regard to the holding of the property 
in trust, the plan adopted 4 Haverford was 
cited as a good one. By a change in the 
charter the stock is surrendered to the College, 
the owners becoming members of the_corpo- 
ration. 

The Committee on Nominations proposed 
the continuance of the present officers, and the 
reappointment of all the managers whose 
term of service expires, excepting two mem- 
bers from Philadelphia, whose places were 
filled by Edward Stabler, of Baltimore, and 
Edward Merritt, of New York. This change 
was made to equalize the representation from 
the three Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and New York. Regret was gene- 
rally expressed at losing the services im 
active members of the Board. The ballot 
being cast for those named by the Committee, 
they were appointed to the service, and the 
Meeting adjourned. L. J. R. 





At the Conference at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, on First-day the 7th inst., Mar- 
tha Schofield deeply interested the large 
body of Friends assembled, by her feeling 
and eloquent statement of what is going on 
of Friendly work in the South on behalf of 
the aid and elevation of the freedmen, and 
the education of their children for the duties 
of American citizenship and pure free family 
relationships under the new order of things. 

Her own school, the Schofield school at 
Aiken, 8, C., has grown beyond her power to 
support, and she calls on her fellow members 
who love the works of righteousness to “Come 
over to Macedonia and help us.” 

Many hearts were touched and tendered, 
and'Dillwyn Parrish announced himself ready 
to receive and forward contributions for the 


good cause just laid so feelingly and power- 
ully before us. 


Broken or rejected toys, clothing in every 
stage of wear, books, especially pleasure or 
icture books, and above all, money would 
very gratefully received by the faithful 
workers. 





CouLp there by any possibility have been 
another war in the world, if we had accepted 
the mercies given us? . « The Sermon 
on the Mount cannot be read by any good 


man without the strongest fe2ling of shame 
and humiliation, for the contrast between the 


picture of Christian principles there drawn 
and the reality he sees around him.—Dr. 


Ne uate anaaibndaathineenaaen 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENOER, 
" PHILAD’A, TWELFTH MO. 13th, 1994, 


ee 
Our Present NEED.—There is one tegtj. 
mony of Friends that we need to bey 
persistent in presenting, and that is our tegtj. 
mony to simplicity of living, which embrace 
our houses, our furniture, our equipage, ogy 
dress, in short all the accessories that go tg 


make up what is called our style of lif ; 


Again and again must we be reminded tha 
extravagance and love of display are eng 
mies to true peace of mind; for, even if we 
are blessed with abundance, we are still held 
by that ancient precept, “Where much jg 
given much will be required,” and we shall 
be called to give an account of our steward. 
ship of the good gifts of a bountiful Giver, 

In this, as in many other things, the old, 
old query, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
still sounds -in the inward ear, and we 
should all see to it that we put not the cause 
of stumbling in another's way ; for, as in by- 
gone times, there are those yet who continue 
to “starve their happiness to feed their 
vanity.” 

We do not plead for any monkish severity 
of life, or conformity to any one mode of 


attire or style of living, but simply to desire © 
to keep alive the truth that along the line of — 


self-denial will come revealings of what is 
right and what is wrong to be done in this 


regard, and an adherence to this inward light — 


will lead in the right path of true simplicity. 


But to one point of this testimony we must — 


allude plainly, as we have done on many 


former occasions, and that is to utter an espe — 


cial plea for simple and inexpensive attire 
for the school children. It should be unne 


The 
in the 
-* 
wider 
and ¥ 
elemé 


unite 


cessary to call the attention of Friends to | 


this subject; for, of all religious denomina- 
tions, Friends should be models in this par- 
ticular; but, while many do show their wis- 
dom and sound judgment in the simple dress 
of their children, you have only to glance at 
those of others to behold how much of taste 
is wanting. So prone are too many of us to 
drift with the current of an extravagant age, 
and permit the silks, satins and velvets to do 
duty where less showy and costly fabrics 
would be far more appropriate. 
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The growth of true culture, in many things 
in these luxury loving times, seems very slow ; 
et we do not despair, for as the avenues 
widen for the higher cultivation of the mind, 
and we can but keep the moral and religious 
element fully abreast in the characters of 
those to whom we entrust the training of the 
young, their example and precept being 
united, purer tastes will prevail, and our 
sense of fitness will be less often offended, for 
all these things will find a true level, and a 
higher culture will triumph. 





Tue Presipent’s Messace.—The time of 
reassembling of Congress at the opening of 
this month is a period of thoughtfulness to 
all the earnest and patriotic among the elect 
of the nation, upon whom the responsiblity 
of legislation rests. That President Arthur 
is deeply sensible of his great trust is suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the tone and matter of 
his fourth and final message to Congress. 

Very properly, he pays a just tribute to 
the loyalty manifested by the American peo- 
ple with reference to the close result of the 
recent Presidential election, decided as it was 
by so slender a majority of the popular vote 
in the deciding State. 

Mindful of the perils of the situation, he 
suggests a revision of existing laws on the 
subject of the electoral count. 

Peace with all nations of the earth is an- 
nounced, and the President details the action 


of our government in regard to our foreign 


relations; and it is safe to say that this is 
such as his fellow-citizens must approve, as it 


' is marked by good sense and sound principle. 


The State of the Treasury, also, is an im- 
portant topic of the message. $97,774,300 
of bonded debt has been cancelled during the 
past year, and the annual interest charge has 
been reduced $3,203,868. As compared with 
the preceding fiscal year, there has been a net 
decrease of over $21,000,000 in expenditures, 
and the receipts of the government were less 
than those of the year previous by about 
$54,000,000. The surplus for the entire year 
will be about $39,000,000. 

The President unites with the Secretary of 
the Treasury in recommending the immediate 
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and of the issuance of silver certificates, be- 
lieving that the fact that the number now 
outstanding is nearly 185,000,000, whereof 
but 40,000,000 are in actual circulation, is of 
itself a sufficient argument for the repeal of 
a statute which has made such a state of 
things possible. 

He recommends, as he has done heretofore, 
the abolition of all excise taxes except those 
relating to distilled spirits. This he believes 
will not reduce the revenue below the reason- 
able expenditures for the coming year. 

In view of the excellent results of the 
reduction in letter postage to two cents, the 
President recommends a further reduction to 
one cent where there is no carrier delivery, 
and that the unit of weight should be made 
one ounce instead of half an ounce as here- 
tofore. 


The fact that the past year has been 
exempt from Indian wars is a cause of thank- 
fulness. The President recommends such 
legislation as will provide for the punishment 
of crimes on the reservations, and recom- 
mends the passage of a bill now pending in 
the House of Representatives for the purchase 
of a tract, 18,000 square miles, of the-Sioux 
reservation. 

He expresses the conviction that if poly- 
gamy is to be prevented and punished in 
Utah, it will be only by the most radical 
legislation consistent with the restraints of 
the Constitution, and recommends that Con- 
gress assume absolute political control of the 
Territory of Utah. 

The message closes with these words : 

Certain of the measures that seem to me 
necessary and expedient, I have now, in obe- 
dience to the Constitution, recommended for 

our adoption. As respects others of no less 
importance I shall content myself with ren ew- 
ing the recommendations already made to 
Congress without restating the grounds upon 
which such recommendations were 

The preservation of forests on the public do- 
main, the granting of government aid for popu- 
lar education, the amendment of the Federal 
Constitution so as to make effective the dis- 
approval by the President of particular items 
in appropriation bills, the enactment of stat- 
utes in regard to the filling of vacancies in 
the Presidential office, and the determinin 


suspension of the coinage of silver dollars,| of vexed questions respecting Presidentia 
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inability, are measures which may justly 
receive your serious consideration. 

As the time draws nigh when I am to re- 
tire from the public service, I cannot refrain 
from expressing to the members of the Na- 
tional Legislature, with whom I have been 
brought into personal and official intercourse, 
my sincere appreciation’ of their unfailing 
courtesy and of their harmonious co-opera- 
tion with the Executive in so many measures 
calculated to promote the best interests of the 
Nation; and to my fellow-citizens generally 
I acknowledge a deep sense of obligation for 
the support which they have accorded me in 
my administration of the Executive Depart- 
ment of this Government. 





MARRIED. 


JANNEY—SMYTH.—On Twelfth mo. 4th, 
1884, at 921 N. Broad street, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadel- 
phia, Robert M. Janney to Emily B. Smyth, 
daughter of Wm. C. Smyth. 





DEATHE. 


ALEXANDER.—On Eleventh mo. 29th, 
1884, at the residence of her son-in-law, Rich- 
ard Darlington, Jr., near West Chester, Pa., 
Sarah F. Alexander, aged 67 years; a valued 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 


ATKINSON.—On Twelfth month 2d, 1884, 
Henry Atkinson, son of the late Joel and Re- 
becca M. Atkinson, aged 57 ni & member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 


BOSWORTH.—On Eleventh mo. 21st, 1884, 
at her late residence, in Rochester, N. Y. 
Catharine E., wife of Seth W. Bosworth, aged 
75 years; a member and elder of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 

She was an exemplary member of our So- 
ciety, and labored faithfully for the promotion 
of its testimonies, in a kind and liberal spirit. 
Her close was sweet and ceful, thus evi- 
dencing she was ready for the call to come up 
higher. 


BURSON.—On Eleventh month 15th, 1884, 
Evelina Burson, daughter of the late John W. 
and Mary M. Burson, in her 80th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 


DENN.—On Eleventh month 10th, 1884, at 
the residence of her son, —— Denn, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Mary 8., widow of 
William Denn, formerly of Salem county, N. 
J., in her 93d year ; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


HOWLAND.—On Tenth mo. 23d, 1884, at 
his late residence, in Macedon, N. Y., Solomon 
A. Howland, oe 71 years ; a member of Far- 
mington Mon Meeting. 


| 
In the amavalat this dear Friend, not only 
his family, but the Society and communit 
have sustained a great loss. Being of a kind, 
loving and ea disposition, he won his way 
to the hea 


of those among whom he min- 
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gled. His love for humanity led him to 

and relieve the oppressed as far as his Meany 
would permit. Liberal in thought and feg, 
ing, he was peculiarly tolerant towards thog 
who differed from himin view. And go fully 
had he gained the respect of his neighbors of 
ali classes, that when his funeral took 

the Methodists and the Friends of the 
branch dismissed their meetings to at 
and all mingled in the common feeling of go, 
row at our loss, and in the one sentiment 

he had entered into his mansion of rest eterna), 


LUKENS.—On Eleventh mo. 30th, 1884 g 
his residence, in Philadelphia, James T, 
kens, in the 78th year of his age ;a membergf 
~ Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadg, 
phia. 


MIDDLETON.—On Eleventh month 234, 
1884, at the residence of 8. B. Drake, Philp. 
delphia, Sallie A., widow of Edward Middle 
ton; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 


REEVES.— On _ Seventh-day, Twelfth” 
month 6th, 1884, at her residence with he 
brother-in-law, James M. Richmond, Ann@G, 
daughter of the late Biddle Reeves; a mem. 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


ROBERDS.—On Eleventh mo. 8th, 1894, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Charly 
Haines, near Pendleton, Madison co., In 
Elizabeth Roberds, widow of Solomon W, 
Roberds, in her 84th year; a member and @ 
roapes minister of Fall Creek Monthly Meet 
ng. 
A noble and well-spent life has come to4 
close. Few are able to do as much and as good 
work for humanity as she has done. 


WaALTON.—On Twelfth month, 5th, oy 
Silas Walton, in his 82d year; an elder 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 

Read at the Educational Conference held at Rate 
Street Meeting-house, Eleventh month 29th, 1834, 
The term Physiology is popularly under. 

stood to include Human Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene. 


If we accept these as the proper limits of | 


our subject, we have to consider: Ist. Of 
what importance is it that children shall be 


taught enough of the structure and functions | 


of their various organs to be impressed with 
the importance o 
How early in the course shall an effort be 
made to assist them to this knowledge? 3d. 
How can the subject be most effectively pre- 
sented to their minds? 
The answer to the first query should de- 
nd largely vo how far education, in its 
irect, practical bearing upon tife, 
ered to take prcedence of all mere mental 
discipline. 
If the most important education is that 


which applies most directly to daily life and — 


comfort, certainly nothing in the school cur- 
riculum can be deemed equal in importance 


caring for them? 2d | 


is consid- — 
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to that branch which teaches a child the|ology. An intelligent teacher will strive to 
jaws of his own being, and shows him how to | supply this deficiency, to some degree at least, 
e in health and vigor his own body | as soon as the child comes within the range 
and mind, and to develop all the possibilities | of his influence. If the first lesson in Physi- 
of his physical powers. | ology be nothing more than a talk on the 
The necessity for this kind of instruction | value of the teeth and the possibility of their 
is apparent on all sides, among rich and poor, | suffering from neglect; if tbe child is im- 
among those that are called enlightened, and | pressed with the idea that he must clean them 
among the ignorant and degraded. after using them, it will not have been time 
Many persons know in a theoretical way | thrown away. 
that they have lungs and stomachs, and even| Of course, this is not teaching Physiology 
have some idea that these may be injured by | systematically, as must be done to our older 
overwork and other bad treatment ; but how | scholars. They are supposed to be already 
few practically regard the laws of health! | familiar with the simple laws of hygiene, and 
how few stop to consider the folly and danger | the chief business of the teacher is to give a 
of disregarding them ! broader knowledge of the structure of the 
It is as unnecessary as it is selfish for a | tissues, to mark out the functions of the va- 
man to continually think of his health, and| rious organs, to explain the vital actions 
fo hesitate to sacrifice in a good cause even | more in detail, and by these anatomical and 
his own vitality. But it is important that | physiological lessons to convince the reason 
every person, particularly every young per-/| of the child of the importance of the hygi- 
son, should have a correct notion of his bod- | enic laws which he has already learned. And 
ily powers and needs, and should have it so | it is not until he has such knowledge of the 
impressed upon his mind, so made a part of 7 and the wherefore of things that he will 
his thoughts, that in the midst of the active | feel disposed to yield implicit obedience to 
affairs of life he may be prevented from fall- | laws, however high may be the authority by 
ing into the errors that frequently prove fatal | which they are stated. 
to the usefulness and happiness of the best| This systematic teaching of Physiology 
people. should come as early as the child’s mind is 
At what ~— in the school course shall | capable of grasping the complicated details of 
Physiology introduced? This must de-| the subject. This will vary with the general 
d largely upon circumstances, A child | advancement of the child. Probably a boy 
oe to fear the fire, and knows from bitter | or girl of twelve to fourteen years, who is 
experience the wy of edged tools, in his | possessed of average intelligence and culture, 
earliest years; but be cannot be too soon/ would be competent to take up the study of 
taught to appreciate the importance of guard- | one of our ordinary manuals of Physiology, 
ing against many other dangers that beset | such as Steele’s, Hutchison’s or Hooker’s. If 


- his path, and of so caring for his body as to|the half year in Physiology at this time 


make of it the best possible body. In many | could be supplemented, say in the last year 
cases this is a matter of home training. In-| of the school course, by a series of lectures, 
deed, home is the right place for such pri-|or, better still, by the use of an advanced 
mary instruction ; but in the vast majority | manual combined with lectures illustrative of 
of cases it is largely neglected. A parent | class work, great good might result to the 
rather more enlightened than the average | young persons just about to enter upon life. 
may require of his child a certain amount of| The last question that we are called upon 
cleanliness, may discourage the use of tobacco | to answer is, how shall we teach cagiesay ? 
and alcohol, may warn against the danger of| The main point in all teaching is to endea- 
dyspepsia arising from over-eating, rapid eat-| vor to arouse the interest of the scholars in 
ing, or indulgence in rich and unsuitable| the subject taught. When this interest has 
food, and yet suffer to pass unnoticed many | been once aroused, any method that holds 
other evils just as dangerous in themselves, | the attention of the children must be suecess- 
and infinite 5 more dangerous because not| ful. Charts, diagrams and other expedients 
suspected. I1] ventilation, restrictive cloth- | for presenting to the eye what is described on 
ing, lack of out-door exercise, excessive exer- | the printed page of course are valuable, and 
cise in the effort to excel one’s companions in | no live teacher will be without them. Better 
feats of strength, undue mental exertion, the | still are the parts of the body themselves, or 
excitement and dissipation of gay society—| microscopic preparations of these. There is 
:and many other points receive entirely | a greater satisfaction in seeing a thing than 
too little attention, even from the most intel- in seeing its picture, however excellent the 
t parents. Most children come to school | picture may be. 
with an incorrect idea, or no idea at all, of| In this,as in other branches, frequent, even 
many of even the simplest truths of Physi-| daily reviews are desirable. The various 
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subjects treated from month to month should | The result would be, he said, that Jeg 
be as intimately interwoven as are the tissues | pendence would be placed upon Cop 
of the body themselves ; and, as far as possi-| and Courts and more upon the home and 
ble, the pupil should be made to comprehend | school.— Public Ledger. 

the relationship between them. 

But no teacher can tell another how to 
teach. If a teacher has any originality, 
and desire to excel in his profession, he will 
find for himself how to teach whatever he 
is capable of teaching at all. He may not 
find the best way, he may not succeed so 
well as another who employs other methods, 
but it is likely that his own is the best way 
for him. Besides, we all have elements en- 




































PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S SCHOOLS AND scHoo,, 
MASTERS. 


All who have heard Professor Tyndall Jeg, 
ture, and even those who have only read his 
writings, must have been impressed by the 
manliness, vigor, and frankness of his chg., 
acter, almost as much as by his scientif, 
attainments. How this sturdiness of chy, 


tering into the problem of our school work | acter grew with robust training is pleasantly | who ¢ 
that make our case to some extent different | shown in an address lately delivered by Pry. | # 
from that of other teachers. Our methods must | fessor Tyndall at the Birkbeck Institution, § of its 
be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of | and hased on the experiences of his life, Hy 

the case. If our hearts are dedicated to the | first professional work was in 1839, as » mem. he 


work, there will be measurable success. 
Ferris W. PRrIce. 
Eleventh month 29th, 1884. 


ber of the Ordinance Survey, where he worked 
hard to become a practical civil engines, 
When he left the Ordinance Survey in 1 
his salary was not quite twenty shillings g 
week. “I have often wondered since,” 
Professor Tyndall, “ at the amount of genuing 





EDUCATION OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


The first of the course of free lectures, 




























luted at 1ts virgin source, and not to leave the 
moral nature to be reformed in later life.” 

In conclusion, he stated that when educa- 
tion should be made to conform more truly 
to the nature of the man, and should begin 
with the earliest period of childhood, then 







the parent and teacher, would be realized. 






the importance to society, of the functions of 


happiness “which a young fellow of regular 


sought rest for their brains in the quiet lives 
of country ee In my own modest 
sphere I we 


occasionally derived from five minutes’ a 
on a deal table with ‘Babbage and Callets 


Logarithms’ under my head for a pillow.” 
t was during his railway experience that 


the worthy Professor endured three weeks of § 







l remember the refreshment I” 


under the auspices of the Public Education | habits, not caring for either pipe or mug, W 

Association, was delivered by Prof. James | extract even from pay like that.” Then fol. | hard 

| MacAlister, Superintendent of the Public | lowed the English railway excitement, when | land 

; Schools of Philadelphia, on the evening of the | his previous hard work brought its wor 

Sth inst., at Association Hall. Members of | and when, he tells us, by selling his servieg | 0 

| the Board of Education and of the Sub-Pri-| in the dearest market, he might, without dig | and 

mary School fociety and many other persons | honor, have made large sums, had he not felt | and 

: interested in educational work were present. | impelled to respect business ties already exis. vin 

The subject of the lecture was embraced in| ing. Of this time of railway manias Pro § sin! 

- the query: “When and How should the| fessor Tyndall says: > a 

; Education of Children Begin?” “Tt was a time of terrible toil. The —- zl 
After referring to the kindergarten method | work in the field usually began and , 

of child education Prof. MacAlister said that | with the day’s light; while frequently inthe § “! 

the education should in “from the time | office, and more especially as the awful 30th § Wa 

when the child comes in contact with the| of November—the latest date at which Ly of 

world through its senses,” and that it should,| and sections of projected lines could bf ™ 

“through and by the training of the senses, | deposited at. the Board of Trade—drew near, } 

lead upward to the education of the intellect-| there was little difference between day and | 

ual and moral faculties.” night, every hour of the twenty-four being | ™ 

He then alluded to the advantage of early | absorbed in the work of preparation. -—_ iD 

moral training, and stated that “the exag-|men were broken down by the strain al 

geration of intellectual ‘power is one of the | labor of that arduous time. Many pushed | 

faults of our age, and we shall never | through, and are still among us in robust I 

able to overcome this false tendency of our| vigor; but some collapsed, while othen t 

education until we come to realize the impor- | retired with large fortunes, but with inte} 4 

tance of planting the seeds of right living in | lects so shattered that instead of taking their J ' 

the soul of the young child.” The idea, he | place in the front rank of English statesmen, J ! 

said, was to “keep the stream from being pol-| as their abilities entitled them to do, they : 
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2 a 
pisery: not defeated ambition, not a rejected | When he applied for his degree he was told 
+ not hardship in office or field; but the | to write a dissertation “On a Screw Surface 
possession of certain shares of stock. The} with Inclined Generatrix, and on the Condi- 
share-list of the day, he declares, proved the| tions of Equilibrium on such Surfaces.” 
winding-sheet of his peace of mind; he was} Resolved that if he could not without the 
| by the Stock Exchange, and not | slightest aid accomplish the work throughout 
yntil he put away “ the accursed thing,” with- | he would not do it at all, he wandered in the 
out gain or loss, id he recover his equanimity. | pine woods pondering his subject ; and when 
work of a civil engineer was soon laid | at last dissertation on the appalling theme 
gside for that of a teacher, and his definition | was handed in, it contained not a single 
of what goes to make up the character of the | thought which was not his own. In his fur- 
true teacher is well worth quoting: “A ther studies in mathematics, physics, and 
wer of character must underlie and enforce | chemistry, Mr. Tyndall made acquaintance 
the work of the intellect. There are men| with many great German scientists, chief of 
who can so rouse and energize their pupils— | whom were Humboldt (who told him, among 
yo call forth their strength and the pleasure | other.things, that, though so much of his life 
of its exercise—as to make the hardest work | had been spent in France, he never published 
ble. Without this power it is question- | a French essay without having it first revised 

shle whether the teacher can ever really enjoy | by a Frenchman, and Bunsen, whom he con- 
his vocation ; with it, I do not know a higher, | siders the nearest approach to the ideal of a 


‘nobler, more blessed calling than that of the | university teacher. 


man who, scorning the ‘cramming’ so preva-| Professor Tyndall closed his address by 
Jent in our day, converts the knowledge he | hoping it would be received, not as a display 


imparts into a lever to lift, exercise, and of egotism, “ but as a fragment of the life of 


strengthen the growing minds committed to | a brother who has felt the scars of battle in 
; ” which many of you are engaged.” The word 
With the slender savings of some years’ | “duty,” which had been‘his motive force, was, 
hard work Tyndall resolved to study in “the | he said, more frequently heard in Germany 
land of Universities, Germany.” Here he| than the word “glory.” I asked two Prus- 
worked sixteen hours a day, breakfasting | sian ‘officers whom I met in the summer of 
on a small “ milch-brod” and a cup of tea, ; 1871, at Pontresina, how the German troops 
and confining his dinner to one course, | behaved when’ going into battle—did they 
and even that in moderation, “being con-| cheer and encourage each other? The reply 


~yinced that eating too much was quite as|I received was: “ Never in our,experince has 


sinful, and almost as ruinous, as drinking too | the cry, ‘ Wir miissen siegen ’—we must con- 
.” His object in visiting Germany was | quer—been heard from German soldiers ; but 
by friends as quixotic, and he-admits | in a hundred instances we have heard them 
that it might perhaps fairly be so described. | resolutely exclaim, ‘Wir miissen unser Pflicht 
“I did not work,” he says, “for money; I|thun’—we must do our duty.”—Christian 
was not even spurred by ‘the last infirmity | Union. 
of noble minds,’ I had been reading Fichte 
and Emerson and Carlyle, and had been} “Sriti far away, and above all, there 
infected by the spirit of these great men. Let | stretches the infinite mind, the infinite wis- 
no one persuade you that they were not great | dom, the perfect object of intellectual aspira- 
men. The Alpha and Omega of their teach-| tion. The finite mind industriously holds up 
ing was loyalty to duty. Higher knowledge | its little cup—the Infinite pours down from 
greater strength were within reach of the | His fountain, and fills it full. When the oak 
man who unflinchingly enacted his bestinsight. | tree is a span long, and no more, it finds 
It was a noble doctrine, though it might some- | moisture and solid food just as it needs; 
timeshave inspired exhausting disciplines and | when the oak tree is a hundred feet high, 
unrealizable hopes. At all events, it held me | with great broad arms, it still finds moisture 
to te and in the long, cold mornings in | and food enough. In the same way, men get 
the German winter, defended by a Schlafrock | moral inspiration, and communication of 
lined with catskin, I usually felt a freshness | God’s justice. The normal use of man’s 
and strength—a joy in mere living and work- | moral faculties is the condition on which he 
ing, derived from perfect health—which was | gets it. As the richer harvests come from 





_ Something different from the malady of self- | good seed, sown in good soil, well tilled, so 


righteousness.” do we get richer returns of justice from the 
_ Quixotic or not, the world of science and of | conscience which we nicely cultivate, and 
literature knows how abundant and impor- | new moral ideas spring up in us, and we grow 
tant have been the results of Tyndall’s| wiser in conscience. Here, too, the amount 
severe application and high standard of duty. | of moral inspiration is in proportion to the 
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quantity of man’s nature and the normal use 
thereof. Here, likewise, is progress of the 
individual man, and of mankind, in the re- 
ceipt of justice from God, and on the same 
condition.” — Y. Parker. 





DIFFERENT PATHS. 


I lately talked with one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim, 

That his alone—the road to Heaven ; 
And thus it was I answered him : 


‘* Strike not the staff I hold away, 
You cannot give me yours, dear friend ; 
Up the steep hill our paths are set, 
Tn different ways, to one sure end. 


“‘ What though, with eagle glance upfixed 
On heights beyond our mortal ken, 
You tread the broad sure stones of Faith 
More firmly than do weaker men. 


“‘ To each according to his strength ; 
But, as we leave the plains below, 
Let us carve out a wider stair, 
A broader pathway through the snow. 


** And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 
From mist that circles round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed, 


** We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wandered wide apart, dear friend, 

No pathway can be whol 4 wron, 
That leads unto one perfect end.”’ 


—Selected. 





IN PRAISE OF HOME. 


Were there a tuneful note unsung, 
A fitting word of love unspoken, 
A long suspended heart unstrung, 
Some alabaster box unbroken, 
Which might in praise an offering be 
Of home, sweet home, I’d give it thee. 


Home is the haven of the heart, 


From world-storms free, by God appointed ; 


A temple, rather, set apart 

And by His special grace anointed, 
Where, free from conflict, storm and strife, 
We share the bliss and joys of life. 


Wherever hence our feet may roam, 

O’er all the wide and peopled earth, 
Still turns the heart to friends and home, 
The cherished spot that gave us birth, 
And there, beneath its smiling sky, 

We ask to live and long to die. 


And when we touch life’s longest score, 
And tired feet refuse to roam, 3 

We sigh once more for childhood’s door, 
And ask for vanished friends and home, 

And long, at last, our dust to rest 

With those we earliest loved and best. 


—Joel Swartz, D. D. 





Goop taste rejects excessive nicety. It 
treats little things as little things, and is not 


hurt by them.—Fénelon. 
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—— 

PROHIBITION IN PORTLAND, MAINE, ff {ruding 
Dr. Samuel Mutchmore, editor of the Pry Pian 
byterian, has, after recent persoual inyestigs y io 
tion, made the following report of the = be 
Prohibition is working in Maine: A constan 
There are some things small, but great jyg thao t 
force. Even the ants and conies gain victorigt Pott 
beyond their size. The little State of Maine inhabit 
has gained the solitary victory in the hi rom-p 


of our race, over that form of sin most gy © lowest 
structive to the race. Since the day of Noah / law. 
no power has ever controlled alcohol, Bat sheriff 
Maine has. Here law has stood as a bulway | tit 
between weakness and oppression for mo two-th 
than thirty years. We hear it constanty§ all cla 
asserted by newspapers and people who —and 
in the interest of the rum cause that Prohii§ quest! 
tion in Maine is valueless, and exists but whisk 
name; that rum can be secured in any “You 
tity and at any time under the nose of the |, man | 
and its officials. We do not say that it cup 
not be found in sewers and public and pri 
cesspools, walled-in cellars, in coal-he 














35 


stables and out-houses of all conditions agg 
purposes. It is brought in by the exogy mM 
officers in vessels and from places we dan} Wit? 
not mention. Every ten days the bills g} W4 


seizure are posted in the City Hall; thy 
amount and places captured are stated, am} 2°" 
there were on the walls on the 31st of July} PP! 
one hundred and ten bills, from barrels dow)" 
to gills, some of which we copy for the henge 
fit of those fighting in the canse: “Seizedan§ 
the 22d day of July, 1884, certain intoxicating 
liquors and the vessels in which the same wen. 
contained, described as follows: One bh 
containing about ten gallons of ale; one tit 
sprinkler containing about one gallon of i ts 
one pail containing about one gallon of aley§ * 
six bottles, each containing one pint of 
beer.” 
This is a specimen from more than om 
hundred every ten days. There were barrel 
of ale waiting to be emptied. At the sided 
the City Hall is a hole leading into the sewer, 
where every ten days this collected poison it: 
— 
lessed outlet for humanity! How wm 
wish Philadelphia had one such gullet dow 
into the belly of the sea, into which all @ 
woes of drink might go. Now the gre 
sewerage of this curse with us is down hum 
throats. Here the law provides against tht 
drinking of it at the end of the sewer by} 
ting that deep in the bay, and by turning) 
strong stream of water into it, so that iti 
made half water at the start. In the sheriff! 
office we saw two barrels that had just 
drawn out of a bed of manure. Sometimi 
the barrel is buried rods away in the ground) 
with a pipe attached to it, the end just prey 
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_ oT frading from a wall, or drawn out or pushed | He introduced into the English Post-office 
>| hack as used. We asked the deputy sheriff | numerous improvements of an admirable and 
"#) > drinking had decreased. He replied: “I| permanent character; among them the Pos- 
igh E as thirteen years on the police force of this | tal Savings Bank and the Postal Exprees for 
“Ky before coming here, and I know it has/| large packages, both features of very great 
7 constantly decreased in greater proportion | public convenience. Intellectually, his most 
FT than the increase of population.” marked characteristics were thoroughness, 
Portland, by her last census had 38,000|calmness and lucidity; he spoke without 
jahabitants, and is the head-centre of the | passion, and always with that mental poise 
ram-power in the State, and is therefore the | and repose which come either from a thorough 
lowest in the supremacy of the Prohibitory | mastery of the subject in hand or from a very 
law. To our inquiry of both the excise and | equitable temperament. The House of Com- 
sheriff officials as to how much of the surrep-| mons was never stirred by him, but always 
titions spirits they intercepted, they replied | gave him the closest attention, and was in- 
two-thirds. We asked the same question of| structed and persuaded by him. The story 
| gil classes—day laborers, German and Irish of his total blindnesss, resulting from an acci- 
and they made the same answer. To our | dent while he was in college, is universally 
hj. | question to an Irishman whether a drink of | known. The story of his wonderful victory 
“4,8 qhiskey or beer could be obtained he replied, | over the apparently insurmountable obstacles 
' «You might; but it would be wherea gentle- | in his path ought to be told by some skillful 
man like yourself would not want to go, and | hand,and putinto the hands of every complain- 
then you would stand a good chance to be/ing man and woman in the world. In spite 
captured.” —We propounded the same ques- | of his blindnes, his principal enjoyments were 
} to sailors, car-drivers, and all classes as | horseback riding and skating. His domestic 
_ as we could reach them, and they all ad- | life was one of the most beautiful in a coun- 
"mitted that liquor might be obtained, but not | try full of beautiful family records. His ac- 
“without difficulty and danger. The only | complished and gifted wife has been hands 
way they obtain it, however, is from some pri- | and eyes to him, and through her he has car- 
yate householder as a gift, or in places where | ried on his studies as if no sense had failed 
no respectable man would be seen. It is also him. His own purpose and her devotion 
t that where so much liquor is lost the | have really given sight to the blind.—Chris- 

ue will be so high in price that it will be | tian Union. 


oe the reach of the multitude. 
THE LIBRARY. 


_ We have traveled over every part of Port- 

land—in its slums—if any place where rum | —W WW —__ 
Scattered Seeds. We have unstinted praise 

for the excellent little monthly which goes 


' ignot can be so called—and have seen no- 
where any of our Philadelphia rum-marked 
forth steadily on its way as the helper and 
supplement of First-day School work among 


wretchedness. There is not a rum-mill, or 
wine, ale or beer house in Portland. Nor 

Friends, It bears the fitting motto on its 
banner: “In the morning sow thy seed.” 


_ did we see a drunken man. In the villages 
and country places liquor is almost entirely 
It is calculated to nourish the germs of the 
religious life, to incite to the close observation 


excluded, the temperance moral sentiment 
me | being its own police. 

of Nature and Nature’s laws, and to delight 

the imagination. Pictorial illustration lends 
its aid and we specially commend portraits of 
eminent persons who have greatly served and 
blessed their fellow men—and the brief and 
lively biographical sketches annexed. 

Some of the matter is arranged specially 
for the use of teachers in their classes, and 
young teachers can hardly do better than to 
use its hints for leading the little one along 
the pathways of true knowledge. We desire 
the increase and real prosperity of this excel- 
lent juvenile. 


The Children’s Friend. From our friend, 
Mary Y. Hough, we receive the twelfth num- 
ber of Vol. XIX of The Children’s Friend. 
It comes to us in pretty tinted covers and the 
contents are pleasant and instructive with a 
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af THE BLIND POSTMASTER. 


Almost as many Americans as Englishmen 
“4 felt a sense of personal loss on hearing of the 
5 death of Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-Gene- 
4 ‘al. He was a man of very unusual history, 
aequirements, character and misfortune. On 
economical subjects he held rank among the 
first writers; as a legislator he spoke from a 
knowledge notable for its extent and accuracy 
on all subjects on which he dealt; as an ad- 
ministrator he commanded the respect of his 
subordinates; he infused into the great de- 
partment of which he had charge a genuine 
teal for the public service. He was, in a word, 
that rare and invaluable man—a public ser- 
vant who worked for his invisible and intan- 
gible master as he would work for himself. 
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liberal allowance of pictures. We hope this 
little magazine is as well known in the fam- 
ilies of Friends as it deserves to be, and that 
it may displace much less desirable matter. 
Our friend, M. Y. H. takes counsel in an ap- 
preciative spirit, and we may venture to sug- 
gest the propriety of using occasionally his- 
toric incident instead of pure fiction in cater- 
ing for children. This is often of greater 
interest, for it is well known that the young 
generally like that which transcends their own 
experience, and is suggestive to them of the 
unfathomed depths and the unmeasured 
heights of the life on which they are entering 
better than the childish conflicts and enjoy- 


ments of that which they are about leaving. | 


Some parents have been surprised to find how 
acceptable judiciously selected historical read- 
ing is to the intelligent minded young. 

The presentation of certain points of popu- 
lar science is also profitable and important ; 
and the readers of this magazine are now at 
that period of life when the exploration of the 
world we live in is right in the line of their 
highest endeavor. e must all bestir our- 
selves in the way of progress, if we would 
claim the attention of the well fed readers of 
this day. 

Certainly it is true that the object of this 
magazine is to cultivate a taste in the children 
for the good and true, and it promises for the 
20th volume, now forthcoming, an increase of 
every worthy effort to help and bless the be- 
loved youth of our own household of faith as 
well as all others who will sit down with them 
at the feast. 





ITEMS. 


AN effort to establish an industrial school at 
Santa Fe, N. M., for the northern Pueblos, 
Utes and Navajoes, has met with success. 


Count Dr LESSEPS and the Commission 
have compieted their examination of the Suez 
Canal at Ismailia, and approved the plans for 
widening the water-way. 


THE navigation season has practically closed 
in Milwaukee, and it is reported to have been 
one of the most disastrous ever experienced. 
Nine out of every ten vessel owners are losers 
on the season’s business, the losses ranging 
from $500 to $3,000. 

NINETEEN Chinamen and several white 
men who were smuggling them from British 
Columbia intoWashington, have been drowned 
by the swamping of their boats within a few 
weeks. It is said ‘the temptation to smuggle 
Chinamen across the border is very strong, as 
for each one landed the owners of the boat 
generally receive $25.” 

ELEVEN hundred Italians sailed on one 
steamship from New York for Italy recently. 
They were nearly all laborers, who had been 
employed in the cheapest kind of work. The 
most of them came from the country, but there 
were many from the Italian colonies in New 
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York city. Many of them, it is saig 
saved a snug sum of money in this count 
and were going home where living is che 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has notig, 
the Collector of Customs at San Frane 
“that persons known or proven to his gat 
tion to be Chinese merchants who resideq 
the United States at date of the treaty of jg 
are entitled to go from this country and rety, 
at pleasure, and that certificates of the Thi 
Consul General at San Francisco may bem 
garded as prima facie evidence in such cage» 


CoLEMAN SELLERS, who visited the } 
centenary celebration of the founding of; 
University of Edinburgh, which was Held lag 
summer, gave an account of some of 
principal features of that famous insti 
of learning. Other interesting facts of 
servation were mentioned, among which yy 
a brief account of the great bridge, 8,000 fox 
long, now building across the Firth of For: 
He mentioned a remark of Sir Lyon Pla 
at a meeting of civil engineers in London |g 
summer, to the effect that in the matter, 
technical education the United States is my 
in advance of any other country he visit 
Coleman Sellers said thatin Leeds, Manchest 
and other places in England they are carryiy 
on technical training, but they were 1 
ing an error, he thought, in teaching tradg” 
rather than giving instruction which lays th 
foundations of trades. The underlying prip | 
ciples of trade ought to be taught rather thay 
the trades themselves or in cther words instrug 
tion without construction. 


DURING the heavy rain-storm on the night 
of November 23, ple in the neighborh 
of Eighteenth Street and Third Avenue wen) 
moderately astonished at a brilliant display of) 
lightning. The flashes occurred at regular ip 
tervals, and were remarkably vivid. People 
wondered at the intensity of a manifestation 
which was quite out of season, and which wa 
odd in the additional respect that it was un 
companied by thunder. Few who saw it a 
aware that it was not the ordinary lightning 
of the skies, and that the whole of it was 
= from a single telegraph wire. It wast 

ad night for close inquiry, but the fact is that 
the comprehensive display was simply in 
cidental to some long talk that was going a 
between New York and another point by the! 
aid of electricity. The wire passed within a” 
inch of one of the iron girders of the elevated | 
road. Drops of rain, accumulating upon thé) 
wire, would fall upon the girder, carrying 
little sparks as they went. Once on 













crevice in a little pool, which would treasum 
up the electricity after the manner of a i. 
den-jar until it had got more than it ec 
hold, when it would give the supply off ing 
flash that would leap high in the air, lighti 


NOTICES. 


The Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia wi 


be held : 
12th mo. 17th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. 


at Green Street, 3 P. M. 
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painted iron, they seemed to collect in some) 


i 
up a considerable neighborhood in the mannet 
that has been described.—Harper’s Weekly. — 


18th, at Spruce Street, 10} A. M. . 
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